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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes some of the issues involved in refining 
Internet -based, asynchronous conference forums to meet the learning needs of 
adult students in distant inservice and graduate courses. The paper focuses 
on an analysis of existing instruction delivery systems and explores 
identification of optimal environments for inservice professional development 
courses.' Topics addressed include: (1) the traditional campus; (2) virtual 

campuses; (3) the adult as a student; (4) needs of adults as online learners, 
including flexibility of schedule, direct and immediate applicability of 
material, positive connection to previous experiences, problem-solving 
orientation, and self-direction; (5) dangers inherent in an online 
environment; (6) the graduate education programs at Nova Southeastern 
University (Florida) School of Computer and Information Sciences (SCIS) ; (7) 

the Learning Place at SCIS; (8) distant instruction at SCIS; and (9) moving 
toward optimization. (Contains 20 references.) (MES) 
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Q Gertrade (Trudy) Abramson Timothy (Tim) Ellis 

W abramsoD@scis.Dovaedu ellist@scis.Tiova edii 

Nova Southeastern University, United States 
School of Computer and Information Sciences 

Abstract: Virtual classrooms aie rapidly becoming alternate accqrtable deliveiy systems One of 

tte ^jor challenges feeing professors in higher education today is the creation of the best possible 
adult leai^ environment in our cyberspace classrooms. This paper (fescribes some of the issues 
i^olved m refimng Intemet-based, asynchronous conference fonims to meet the lea rning needs of 
adult students in distant inservice and graduate courses. 



Introduction 



Vf 1 CTOssroa^ of re^ and virtual colleges, limitless opportunities for professional development and 

lifelong leai^g are made possible. Academic institutions are faced with decisions about where to focus their 
humm and fiscal resources^ Eveiy instruction deliveiy system (IDS) has its strengths and weaknesses. Diis paper 
will focus on an analysis of existmg IDSs and attempt to make strides toward the identification of optimal 
envffonmente for m-service professional development courses. We are addressing the needs of classroom 
teacher^gra^e students who have selected to take part in the learning process based upon a job requirement 
personal want. These remarks may be generalized to most adult post-baccalaureate le arning environments. 
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Traditional Campus 

The tr^tion^ college campus is located in buildings to which students must drive or take a bus or train 
^summg &ey do not live on can^i^. Classroom instructors generally require that students be present at specified 
toes md ^tes for at least 14 matings per term. Even when attendance is optional, there is an expectation that 
studente will attend class. Libranes, bookstores and administrative offices, where matters of registration, financial 
aid, and record maintenance are attended to are other femili ar components. 

Traditional, gainfully enqiloyed graduate students live wifiiin c ommutin g distance of the campus. They 
mvest toe and money in travel, parkmg, and in walking to the classroom. Most are classroom teachers or 
tosttutes; some s^e m administ^e cqiacities. Students whose job responsibilities or time frames change 
dimng a term are oftm forced to withdraw from classes. Students whose jobs end during a course of studies must 
choose between k^mg job searches local or abandoning the program. Once a commitment is made to pursue a 
de^ ^gram, fte student is "planted" in the physical locatioa In today’s world of r^idly changing jobs, this is a 
fiBquently wciming conundrum Many adult students have child-rearing responsibilities as well. G oing to the 
^us mak^ it necessary to hire and train a caretaker. An element of stress exists as the student waits each week 
for the ca^CT to show up. Many students report that they dash home from work, make supper, supervise 

homework, and only then begin the process of being students. 

A °^Sanization takes several forms. Graduate education classes are best when limited to no more frian 
M stunts. HowevCT, class sw is often dictated by enrollment not best practice. Classes with mteroximately 30 

one irofessor enable some interaction mostly for the more aggressive and/or articulate students. Large 
lecture clas^ with iq> to hundreds of st^ts are strictly professor to student deliveiy systems. In some places, 
m^bers of these very large groiqis, divided into breakout or recitation groups, meet with a doctoral student who 
worics under fte direction of the lecturing professor. Lab classes provide hands-on learning with and without 
instructor guidance. Almost all on-campus courses are time bound. 
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Virtaal Campuses 



Distance learning has taken a variety of forms over the years. Recently, the focus to be on we^ 

based courses using text-only, text and still images, or in some cases, text, video and audio (Abrarnwn, 1998). A 
n^mon^iTo^Ls wh^er one uses one of these Internet-based forms or the older videotape, televisio^ 
Stemte broSLting or even posted mail for distance learning. That is, the student does not need to he in the s^e 
phyLal space as thf professor. Also, increasingly, course offerings are as^chronom, meaning 
Liv "attOTd" at a different time than the instruction is presented. Anytime/anyplare lear^g has become a maj 
o/iiiU pHiififition fGibsoiL 1998), in general, and in teacher education to a lesser degree. 

^ ^ Much has been written and discussed about the learning needs and learning styles of Ae distant student^d 

how curn^imy^^ presented and revised to meet these nee^^ 

loss of the personal touch and real-time teacher/student interaction. Issues such as techmcal sup^ faculty 
^S^^cXiehts testing, attendance, class size and authenticity of authorship are under heavy discussion 

options are to master the rule or be left on the sidelines. 



The Adult as a Student 

All classroom teachers involved with in-service professional development my be classifi^ as addV 
learners However just because most professional development takes place m a college or umveisity does not m^ 
lhat the teachers become college students. Differences betwe^ 

be anoroached fi-om four perspectives: age, needs, desires, and goals (Bowden & M^tt, 1995). The tradiftc^ 
collet student is an 18 to25^ old person who continued on to higher education immediately or . 

"oThi^^^hod. "AdulPSudents can range in age from their late 2^ thro,^ toeu beyond 

and typicdly have bera separated from an educational environment for a numbw of years (McNair J994)_ 

^ ThLeeds of thSe older students are influenced by a consteUation of fectors,mcludmg relationship 

responsibmties^Wents and spouses, organizational affiliations, and commitmrate that pl^ dem^^ their 
SSd financial (Boucouvalas & Krupp, 1989). Perhaps as a result of these multiple andj^ 

conflictog needs, adults as students typicaUy desire two things fipm their learnmg environmOTt: a (W comechon 
to their past experiences or current concerns, and a pragmtic, problem-solvmg approach withm the learning 

nroeram. Althoi^ the specific goals cover a very wide spectrum, m general, the immediate, i^cd ^ 

is eSnely^iortant to the older student (Bowden & Merritt, 1995). oT 

the adult student the “.^.time perspective changes from one of postponed apphcabon of knoj^e to immedacy o 
“tiotS accor^gly ^Station toward learning shifts from one of subject-centeredness to one of 

Proble™-^^ ^^^^^ requirements of the adult learner extend beyond the rather practu^ c^^tions 
identified by Bowden and Merritt (1995), Boucouvalas and Krupp (1989), and BrooMeld 

that the process of assimilating knowledge is different for the older learner than for the youngCT Hrenctto 

Smioos aspects of the envitonment differemly ibaii the tradition^ cote^ stadent 

^served thShough a singl^feceted theory was inadequate for identifymg the umcpe ne^ ^ 

learner some geneiXinciples regarding the adult as a student are apparent. Timmg is vital m addt education, 
adults Usually have rate small ‘Xdows-of-opportunity’ during wWch they are re^ve ^ 

The learning process must incorporate practical application of toe sulq^ mtter ^d be 

fecilitation, as opposed to toe lecture approach, is much more likely to be successM for toe olto st^t 

Self-directed, autonomous learning is important to toe adult stud^ md toould be ac ° J the 

actions of toe professor (Tennant, 1991). Although toe need for self-directed l^g 
literature Gri^ (1991), in an exploration of toe impact of social theory on addt leammg, identi^ a v^ 
interesttog paradox regarding toe goals for adult learning. The fanpetus for an adult to return to an 
is often related to toe need to adapt to changing circumstances in toe workplace or ^ter enviro^en 
toe adult learning practices are predicated on toe need for self-direction. An adult le^g em^nmen often must 
meet toe somewhat contradictory goals of addressing toe needs presented by external forces such as employers 
while at toe same time affording toe student maximimum control over toe leammg process. 
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The Adult as an Online Learner 



^ potentially match well with the streneths of an TntpmAt»v>c»/i 

odme A pomt-bypote compaTop of the gpnml”™ 

above with the charactenstics of an online learning environmOTt follows. 

Flexibility of Schedule. An online environment can offer the student a time- and 
^ade^c ^ttin^ Owston (1997) reviewed the online offerings av“^m ^ 

Immediate Applicability of Material. Computer-enhanced learning environments ran cimniatr 
the application of matoal that would be impossible to include in a traditional classroirsSSSai^oSi 

cost, or moral issues. Hatfield (1996) described the use of computer-simulated environmmt 1 c«wi ♦ v. i 

^^tics tethers experiment with teaching approaches they would have been hesitant to^if°wm£^Su4 
^ents. In a virtual dassrwm settmg, these prospective teachers were able to experiment wiS^flie effStive use of 
^ahonal approaches ^h as mathematical modeling, group problem solving, STe use of iS“Svi^s 
expenrace enabled the students to grasp the concepts and internalize the thought processes underlving the 
apphcation of these pedagogical approaches more thoroughly than students learning the same material in^°^ 
b^PO^I TIP rndb^dia-based vimaj fel, safe 

to expend ^pew a^to^^ tjmeby pippKIipg greater petsepal ipTOlveaiein Ip the ipsttpctrop. 
mie of til ch H to Preynous Experiences. Internet-based online environments significantly change the 

ISJ? . Intemet-ba^ education is, m fact, changing traditional academic roles by enco^ging an 
^tana^ ^tor-api^tice relationship between teacher and student. Perhaps more significantlv the S^onshin 

ote^ed that m fte Int^et-b^ onhne environment students can become much more involved as infonmtion ^ 
producer^ftCT thm information users as is typical in the conventional classroom setting 
• *,.,1 Problem-Solving Orientation. An Internet-based online learning environment ifessentiaUv nioblem 

problem “ mteruction with course conten.'instructor^IS'X^sS””*' ' 

m^ea^wer and control. M LLled a^“ in a 

virtual environment, ^ ac^e orientation combine to make the student more a partaer bthe iSS piocess 
of knowledge. The nature of personal computer systems in general and the Intemd 
p^cular, furthermore, promote personal independence by the control in sequencing and pacing they afford the 



Dangers Inherent in an Online Environment 

esi^^y in ordine’S5I^^l°^£^S‘fo^Sbm^'l^ 
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learning process. Since adult students bring with them baggage, such as pers(^ difficulties, fiimcial hmdship, 
lack of confidence and negative memories of previous learning experiences, the need for pa^nalsup^ ^ e 
crucial He warned that, although distance qjproaches enhanced by technology such as the toteme^ght be 
attractive to the adult student for several reasons, many adult students might not be able to benefit because of the 

lack into^lLing traditional classrooms with online learning envir^ents for aduh students 

is certainly unwarranted Hara and Kling (1999) quite effectively cataloged the 

students md instructors involved in a Web-based online leammg environment Alffiough onlme ravnonmOTts 
present the potential to quite effectively meet the needs of the older student, there do appear to be an equal number 

of potential hazards. 

Graduate Education Programs at SC3S 

Let us look at the environments within which we teach across distances ^^^ough our ^^te 
are all distant ones, we have a real campus at which most of the professors may be found daily, ’^e the 
are dstant, the faculty is remarkably coUaborative. We network 

build the best possible programs for learning. Our classes are presented m thr^ different fo^ts. 

• mCTE is a totally on-line masters program in computing technology in education. At this wn g, evm 

^^tetion is an Lline experience. Faculty and students never meet face-to-face and students do not toow one 
another. There are four 12-week terms each year. Students who take two courses each term can complete the 

PTppTam in 1 8 months. . j. x- i- i*, ^ 

• DCTE Institute is a partially on-line doctoral program in computing technology m education. Faculty md 
students meet for one week (forty hours) each five-month term. There are two tenm e^h year, s^^^d by a 
month. Students take two courses and one project course for four terms before beginmng the dis^tion phase 
of the program. The day before a student’s first term is an on-campus onentation expenence. All further 

interaction is computer-based ^ j * j 

• DCTE Cluster mirrors the Institute with one exception. Instead of the two we^ on studmts and 

faculty meet for four weekends, at the beginning and middle of each term (20 hours plus 20 hours). 



The Learning Place at SOS 

The physical entity that replaces the classroom during distant course components is the computer. Each 

professor has an office and a resource center located on his/her home page. for example, 

^■//www scis.nova.edu/~abramsoa and http://www/scis.nova.edu/~ellist- There, rae may tod a photo of the 
pSessor and for some courses, link to images of classmates, thus reinforcing real people ^ 

Stable so Idents may preview a course before signing up and may download 

lost PowerPoint slide shows created to support classroom presentations are e^ily sav^ ^ 

linked to the home page. Alternately, useful links to research gateways may be ^vided for student 

Our classrooms in cyberspace are multi-threaded forums, which are ela^te, mteractive b^etm to^. 
When the^fessor has the ttoe Jset up properly, classes begin with established ^ 
students n^respond on an as-needed basis. The beauty of the system is it is there 

cannot be aixidentally erased All remarks posted to the forum are available to everyone m the class . If a nyone 
wished to retract a poW the professor can do it with a delete command The professor may also coi^ s^Umg 
I^fjn^tSSifSd Z intrinsic value of the forum is identical to any class: It is a combination of the 

professor and the students and die tW i. a vehicle for 




anniication allows students to upload (and thus suomii assignmcms cici.uuiiii.aujr/ ~ 

S^^i^deTto acknowledgment and grade tracking. Importantly, should ^ i^r ever misfile or misplace a 

<rtudent assienment another copy may be downloaded since everythmg is archived . 

An^heavilyuseS^lol is electronic mail (e-inail). At the beginninpf each n^ class, an A^s B^^^ 

is set up so that messages may be sent to the entire group by typing the class ahas m &e TO: line (e.g. ®SW99^ O 
coursepersonal communications and assignment feedback are easUy earned out with &-mail It is a real toU to 
send a message to Japan or Israel and to tod a response from the student the next mommg. These asynchronous 
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SrS do setog a.d keeping mutooUy .oeeptable 

for all ^ about these options? Student satisfection runs extremely high as do completion rates 

for all programs. All three formats have grown in double^iigit rates since 1995. ^ 



Distant Instruction at SC3S 

fhaf r graduate school, is less than 15 years old. We like to believe that we move with the times and 

thatouruseofdi^tmodalitesisstate^f-the-art. One of the unwritten rules that has iJSihan^^^ 

^ ^ 1 the computer (^d not video or TV) is our instruction medium. That doe^Jndtout the use of 
textbooks or othw mciUary matenals. As Feenberg (1999) reports, writing is the basic medium of online 

Sr””* which other technologies and experiences musts be organized to build a viable 

accompanied by a syllabus that explains required work in very great detail 
SyUabi are updated constantly to reflect student feedback and technology change ^ 

The makers courses tmd to be subject-content oriented and the forums stractured. Commonlv the 
professor will post questions relating to the different readings and students are expected to rra^ 

and everyone is then ftee B jump in. Our experiences have shown imo very impi^ant iSiS^ 
quahly of the inttr^m is a dheci fimchon of the qualily of students in thatpanicntasech^AIso^ 

of >»» ctihiLdons 

For fte most part, student work is evaluated by performance in the form of written documents and/or 
computer pr^ct dwelopment depending on the particular course. Using constructivist, performanc^evaluations 
largely negates questons that are often raised about cheating and integrity in distance learning 



Moving Toward Optimization 

seeking «« hold tnie fh, olassmom teachers 

• Students enroll in classes because of a perceived need or want 

• Mastery of course material is essential if the need or want is to be met 

• Nothing magic occurs by bringing one's body to class. 

• Different people have different communication and interaction needs. 

• Time spent in traffic is better spent doing homework. 

• When stress is rninimized, receptivity to new material is greater. 

• Job requirements take precedence over school requirements. 

• Home demands compete with school Hi»manrtg 

d hope that om face-to-face meetings provide enough real contact to "carry" the leamine process Over 
the years, we have learned to read emotional needs within printed messages (Feenbere 1 999"^ as wp m\ohf ftn 

le^g ^her (RoWj^ct, 1998) Despite our best efforts, we are still unable to define optimal enviranments 

vmables Identified and discussed wift move the profession in the direction of best 
practices for the distant, professional development of teachers. 
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